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‘gE CLERGYMAN OF ILL HEALTH AND HIS PARISHIONER. 


Parishioner. Good morning, dear sir, what was that gentleman’s 
game who preached for you last Sabbath ? 
man. Why sir, (smiling) that was the Rev. Mr G., of S. 

How did you like him? 

P.: Well: sir, I can’t say I was much pleased with what he said ; 
athough he.handled his subject with much ingenuity. IT should like 
io bear hi preach from that portion of scripture which saith—‘and 
hench man diedvand was buried.” 

C. I suppose because he is so fleshy, you think nei is one of those 

who fare sumptuously every day. 

. Yes, 1 do; and how was the sin of the vith man in the para- 
| we than his ?—yet nantetaeay after death’ he found himself 


©. Lexpect ‘sir, his was an nafesling covetousness towrand his fel- 
low men. 
)P. It may be so, but Christ informs us that he had received his 
#good things in this world.” 
+€. Yes, but do you think that we may not partake freely of the 
things in this world,” which our Creator provides for us, with- 
sinning, provided we receive them with thankfulness ? 


_ P. Most certainly; but in doing this, we must be careful not to 


| @nfound the “‘good things” God has made, with those man “ hath 
M@aght out in his many inventions,” to gratify a depraved appetite. 
‘Creator provided the apple as food for man, but man pervert- 
natural use of it, and made cider, and then alcohol from it ; and 
call those articles some of the “‘ good things’’ you would have 
ake of freely, and with thankfulness? He also made) the su-- | 
cane, but men make molasses of it and convert it ito rum ; and is 
mone of the “‘ good things” you refer to? So God.made the grain 
which bread, “the staff of life,” is made, but menhave perverted 


4 


Fits use, and from it made whisky, brandy, &c; and aré’ these among 
1* “good things” you would have man use freely.2: 


| ut. Surely not; I have seen the dreadful consequences of partak- 


~ reg of those ‘things ; ; and the Bible says, no drunkard shall enter 
‘the kingdom of heaven. 
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P. You are ready then to admit there is one class of drinks, 
some men call “ good things,” not proper for man to Plartake fess 
though he may be thankful for them? 7 

C. Yes; and that he ought to abstain from the use of the 
gether, as drinks, if he would be a pious and holy man.2* 

P. Do you admit this with a full conviction, that the nga . 
stimulating drinks, violates the physical and organic laws of the buna 
constitution ? ‘ 

C. Yes. ‘ ' 

P. Then how can you consistently make use of another class of 
drinks or food that are equally deleterious to the human constitutibg, 
and in direct violation of the same physical and organic laws? | 4 

C. Ican give you a more correct answer to that question when, you 
inform me what those articles are. 

P. Some of them are tobacco, tea, coffee, and most all the fe. 
mented drinks; fat animal food, butter, rich gravies, and other P' 
rations of food, highly seasoned with spices ; and the variousiaiaieot- 
ics commonly used in cookery. oy 

C. As to most of these articles, my father has been inghe habit of 
uging them the greater part of his life,.and he is now about “igh 
years of age, and if they were very poisonous he certainly ¢6nld 
have enjoyed such uniform good health, as he has @jeto the | 
time. 

P. He probably inherited a much better constitution” 
cestors,—who were very plain livers—undoubtedly, than he has trags 
mitted to you, or you would not have been so great an invalid as you 
now are, at the age of forty, unless you have lived greatly in violation 
of the laws of life and health. And if you continue ‘to fail as fast in 
future as you have in years past, you cannot, probably, live to see fifty. 
five years. And your children suffering, as they do, from repeated ill 
turns, proves that they have received from their parents very feeble 

constitutions, and unless there be some important changes in their dj 
and regimen, cannot live to the age of thirty-five or forty years. 

C. I cannot believe that any portion of the human race is deterio 
rating so fast as that; especially that of my own family. | 

P. But you must know, that your children are “bone of yourbone 
and flesh of your flesh,” and when born into the world were as much 
a part of their parents as any one of your limbs is a part of your own | 
body ; having been formed from the same blood which flowed imtheir 
veins, and when nursing at those living fountains, formed by ourOre 
ator, in the person of their mother, were imbibing the disease or com 
plaint infecting her. You very well know that the milk is one ofthe 

largest secretions in the animal economy, and is very soon impreg 
nated with all the impurities and poisonous qualities of the foodor 
drink of which the mother partakes. wa 

We realize this as a fact, in the taste of the milk of a cow which We 

have been in the habit of using for several weeks, when a.change @ 
her food is made,—especially when garlicks, turnips, hay from te 
salt marsh, or the like, is given her, instead of fresh grass or the 
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hay from the high lands. And in this way alone can the milk 

be accounted for, in the western part of our country, which 
s, has been so fatal to the lives of its inhabitants. Their cows 
upon some article or herbage containing rank and poisonous 

The.same fact is realized when the mother occasionally 
"gin toddy, oralcohol in some other form, and immediately after 
“jurses her child, which soon falls into a stupid sleep. The mother 
having taken the alcohol, it passes into the circulation of her blood, 
then into the milk, and then into the stomach of the child in suffic- 
ient quantity to stupify and paralize its nervous system, and the child 

asleep ;—and it often happens that the child rolls away from the 
of its mother as perfectly intoxicated as was its father or mother 
waiting prostrate on the floor. . 

C. You astonish me if these things are true! 

P. Well, they are facts of frequent occurrence, and in this way 
may see how many children have come in possession of such fee- 
constitutions—the tea, the coffee and all the narcoti¢s,—the high- 

ly stimulgting qualities of the food of which their mothers’ partook ; 

id all'the ailments which were preying upon their systems while they 
nursing them, were implanted in the constitutions 
; and their little bodies are formed of deleterious 
er, and this renders them liable to sickness and death 
i causes’so little suspected by their parents. 

C. This is a subject which has not received that attention from 
nel intend to give it in future. ‘These are mostly new ideas to me; 
ind I must confess I have never beheld them in this light before. 

P. How common it is to see a mother at the table after sipping the 
jsonous contents of her cup, take a spoon and put a portion into the 

mouth of her nursing child,—and then to see the little thing scowl on 
detecting the poisonous qualities of the article given it—and rolling 
ilseyes up to those of its mother—as though it would say—it is not 
@iough that you should poison me through those fountains in your 
person, from which I am to be nourished in my infancy, but you must 
take a more effectual mode of destroying this little body of mine, which 
ny Creator has given me, and which he-has now entrusted to your 
gare and protection, by soliciting me to take into my stomach, in their 
crude and deleterious forms, those poisonous things, which will 
lasten the time when sickness and death will prey upon me.—And 
jou with all the yearnings, prayers and solicitude of a mother, hang 
wound my couch through many weary days and sleepless nights, labor- 
a continually to drive from me that disease, occasioned by your- 
elf—and after having followed me to the grave, wonder at the 
mysterious providence of God, in taking from you a beloved child, 
Under such afflicting circumstances! ! . 

C. I was not aware that our own doings were so intimately con- 
Reted with our own health and that of our children, as you make it 
from these statements. I think it is time this subject was more 
erally before the community ; and I will occasionly touch upon it 
some of my sermons. P. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PERMISSION GIVEN THE JEWS, TO EAT FLESH, 


[Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity | 


Seeing some inquiries in the Graham Journal, upon the subjectsof 
the scriptural permissions for flesh eating, I will etideavor to give 
what appears to me to be the most just view of the subject—prenig. 
ing that I know nothing of what Mr Graham has advanced, in his 
lectures on this particular subject. 

It has become the custom now-a-days, to look in the Bible for ere. 
ry thing, almost: and whether we look with a bad or a good motiye 
we generally find there, something to our purpose. The abolitionist 
and the slave holder, the total abstinence man and the drinkeg of 
strong drink, alike, go to the Bible for proof of their respective prip- 
ciples, and they find it there ; or at least, think they do. 

Now I do not suppose for my part, that it was the intended if 
of this volume, to instruct us in things relating to the science of the 
world and _thiis life; but in regard to the science of heavenly things; 
—not as to what we shall eat or drink, literally, but to farnish food 
and drink for our immortal spirits. But since we have’ beem brought 
to this point, in the argument, it becomes us to show-at least, what 
bearing those parts of scripture really have which appear to teach 
such things, and what they really do teach. 

The Jews, under certain regulations, were permitted to eat flesh; 
restricted as they were, to the most suitable kinds, and with the entire 
prohibition of the fatand blood, it cannot be supposed that their diet 
could have been very objectionable, even in a physiological point of 
view, especially, when we consider that they were, without doubt, ac 
customed to prepare their food very plainly, and that not a very large 
portion of it, usually, was animal food. The Jewish diet, undoubt- 
edly, was much more wholesome than that of civilized christians, at 
the present day; and if God were to be reproached in perminig 
some things to them which were not the des¢, on physiological prifei 
ples, he might, it would on a merely external view, seem much more 
unjustifiable in him to have left an institution so much more nobh 
christianity, without any instruction at all upon this point, es 
when it was foreseen that the christian world would so misuse ther 
natural appetites, as almost to render their very minds unfit to receive 
the influences, to a proper extent, of its blessed truths. 

But in order to explain fully the object and reason of the severdl 
commands and permissions which were made to the Jews, on this 
point, it will be necessary to understand the character of that people, 
and the nature of the dispensation under which they lived. 

That they were a worldly and sensual people, in the extreme, must 
be eVident, from the many things recorded of them ; in-so-much 
they do not seem to have been capable of being influenced by any me 
tives of an internal or spiritual character, (I mean the mass. of 
people,--not but what some individuals among them were far in a¢ 
vance of such low principles ;) for the rewards and punishments prom 
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ised them, as well as most of the ordinances. given them, were wholly 

a temporal and worldly nature; and those who had a deeper intel- 

nce among them weie obliged, at best, to look. at things unseen 
sndeternal through a thick viel, which the christian dispensation 
slope broke, and brought the full light of life and immortality to 
rew. 
[t was because such was the disposition of the Jewish people, that 
many things are said to have been permitted them on account of the 
hardness of their hearts, such as the putting away of wives, and the 
law of retaliation. The highest state into which they could be brought, 
asa body, was that of obedience to a set of outward ceremonies, which 
they had no care to understand, and probably little or no ability to ap- 

hend the true significant import of. - Indeed, they were just as wil- 
ling to worship a calf as any thing else, were they only told it was a 


And it was from this same hardness of heart, without doubt, that it 
mitted them to eat flesh, being at the same time restricted, by 
aw, to the most wholesome kinds. This, I think, will appear ev- 
ident from the whole of their conduct in the wilderness, and their mur- 
murings after the flesh-pots of Egypt; so that it would appear as 
though it would have been impossible for Moses to have kept them 
in subordination and to bring them on in their journey, without yield- 
ing, so far as.it might innocently be done, to their importunities ; 
nor even then, without severest discipline and judgments, inflicted by 
miraculous interposition. 

The Jews being of such a character, they were well calculated to 
represent the nature of man’s unregenerate heart, in general ; and hence 
they seem to have been chosen, and led of God through a wonderful 
series of events, that they might afford a lively representative-of the 
means and agencies which God uses, to bring men’s hearts to himself, 
and of the rebellion which the natural heart exercises against his mer- 
ciful government. 

That there could be nothing holy, or specially acceptable to God, 

ir sacrifices, and ceremonial rites.of worship, may appear evi- 
dent to any one who will reflect deeply; and indeed, God more than 
thee intimates the same, in the prophets, where he bitterly complains 

Mheir “ vain oblations,” and plainly tells them that hé wanted.“ mercy 

[not sacrifice.” But because the Jews could not be retained in 
any other state than that of ceremonial worship, therefore such and 
such statutes were appointed them, with the command that their wor- 


ship should be alone directed to the living and true God and.not to ae 


idols; and these ‘ordinances were made such as to represent and sig- 
nify those spiritual and heavenly things, which the Jews could not re- 
ceive any other way than under such types and shadows as those of 
the ceremonial law ; and thus,and for this reason only, were etyled 
holy: and hence, also, the same ceremonies were styled profane and 
thominable, when they were performed to other gods. 

Such being the case, those things could also, without detriment, be 
fepresented which were signified by sacrificing and eating the flésh of 
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various animals which were clean, and which might therefore repre. 
sent pure and holy things. And hence it was that Christ, in the act 
of closing this dispensation of types and shadows, performed such 
things, under that dispensation, as represented the abolition of it, and 
the establishment of a new and more perfect church, in whieh shad- 
ows should, as it were, flee before the face of the coming sun of truth, 
And it was for the purpose of such representation, no doubt that not 
only his miracles, but more trivial things were done, even to. the eat- 
“== broiled fish and a honey comb, at a certain place and time. 
ere this the place, these things might be, perhaps, more completely 
illustrated ; but enough has been said, it is presumable, to show, as 
plainly as this view of the subject can, the reasons of the permissions 
given to the Jews, as to food; and any thing else would evidently be 
irrelevant matter to the pages of the Journal. B. B, 
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EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON THE VOICE OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


[We said in our last, that it was hoped correspondents would put to the test of 
facts and physiological principles, the assertion of the Boston Medical Journal, that the 
“new disease’’ of “impaired voice in clergymen,” was to be accounted for by the dis. 
use of tobacco. We would still urge upon our readers a consideration of the subject, 
notwithstanding the editor of the Medical Journal is so well ‘‘ used up” in the following 
article from one of his own professional brethren. Dr. Woodward is the well known 
Superintendant of the Worcester Lunatic Asylum.} 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir :—I find I am not alone in being surprised at the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Mauran, and apparently endorsed by yourself, of the 
necessity of tobacco for public speakers, to prevent the occurrence of 
the disease that has recently affected clergymen so extensively. I ap- 
prehend, my dear sir, that these opinions have been given upon few 


data, and without the reflection which is desirable for those whose © 


views on this subject may have an extensive influence upon the hab- 
its of mankind. 

[fit is indeed true that one qualification for preaching the gospel 
should be the practice of a most disgusting and vicious habit—the use 
of a narcotic which is second only to alcohol in its deleterions effects 
upon health and morals—then, indeed, a new era of knowledge has 
commenced. The facts that have been presented to me in a preg 
of more than thirty years lead me to very different conclusions. * 
first clergyman that consulted me, many years ago, for this difficulty, 
had arrived at the age of fifty when the disease commenced. He had 
used tobacco from his youth upwards; he used it then, and afterwards, 
and I believe continues to use it till this time. He now enjoys com- 
fortable health, but is unable to speak for any length of time. He 
left the desk long ago, in consequence of loss of voice. 

Another clergyman, with talents of the first order, was obliged, at 
the age of thirty to leave a people greatly devoted to him, in conse 
quenee of this affection of the voice. He was an inveterate chewer 
tobaeco, and I believe smoked the cigar also. 

I am not confident what were the habits, in this particular, of the 
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numercus patients who have applied to me for advice, or whose cases 
have come to my knowledge; but the impression is strong upon my 
mind that quite a large proportion used tobacco in some form. The 
eféct of snuff upon the voice is proverbial, so much so that many are 
able to detect the habit by the voice alone. . 

The influence of tobacco upon health is certainly deleterious. There 
isno mistake in this matter. It deranges the nervous system and di- 
minishes the tone of the stomach, in innumerable instances. A narcotic 
of such power as tobacco, which cannot be used in the minutest quan- 
tity by the uninitiated without the most disagreeable and often dan- 
serous effects, the habit of using which cannot be established without 
difficulty and great caution, and when established, cannot be abandon- 
ed without severe suffering, great prostration, loss of appetite, gastric 
sinking and distress, which shows how nearly allied are its effects to 
those of alcohol, should never be prescribed without great caution. 
Indeed, I have supposed that it was the most ready and common step- 
ping-stone to that use of spirituous liquor which leads to intemper- 
ance. ‘Those who chew or smoke tobacco ate rarely satisfied with 
water, or other insipid and tasteless drinks, else why should the bar- 
room and the grog shop be the resort of the smoker? I would not 
insinuate-that all who use tobacco are lovers of strong drink, nor pro- 
scribe alcohol or tobacco as remedies in some forms of disease; but I 
would be very cautious how ] recommended either as preventives of 
disease. How many thousands have found an untimely grave by the 
use of brandy, wine, and other narcotics, used to guard against sick- 
ness or as remedies for chronic diseases ! 

Fully believing that the tendency of the use of tobacco is to pro- 
mote, rather than prevent, the disease in question, 1 could not forbear 
to state my views on this one point, and may, at a time of more leisure, 
give you more at large the results of my observation on this active and 
dangerous narcotic. 

One word with respect to the disease. I have been led to suppose 
that the modern practice of preaching in vestries, and tlickly- 
crowded close and warm rooms, and afterwards inhaling cold air 
while heated, had much to do in producing the new disease. Ves- 
triés, are of modern origin, as places of religious worship; the rooms 

ll and low, and, when filled with people, the air becomes ex- 
edingly bad. The speaker, elevated above the audience, and often 
near the wall above, inhales none but contaminated air, unfit for the 
lungs, and highly stimulating to the organs of speech. In such an at- 
mosphere, tending to paralyze his efforts, he is obliged to redouble 
hisexertions. How often do candles burn dim in such rooms; and 
how often, in spite of all effort, do both speaker and hearer become 
dull and languid! This effect is doubtless the consequence of inhal- 
ation of an atmosphere rendered, deleterious by the exhaustion of the 
principle which supports life. I believe the disease in question ofien 
arises from the frequent repetition of this cause, by a preacher whose 

health is not firm, and whose constitution is not vigorous. 

Yours, truly, S. B. Wooparp. 


April 15, 1839. 
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POISON NOT POISON. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medieal and Surgical Journal. 


I have been much interested, Mr Editor, in the controversy about 
Dr. Holyoke, * and especially by the manner in which the sybj 
has been handled by Dr. Pierson. That gentleman has surely acquit. 
ted himself nobly, and proved himself a workman in the cause oftem. 
perance that “ needeth not to be ashamed.” ' 

And yet there is one thing in his article in your paper of the 13th 
which is rather puzzling. ‘A man,” says the doctor, “may take poi- 
son, and not be poisoned.” What does he mean? Do you know, 
Mr. Editor? Ican hardly expect Dr. P. to reply; but really, I wish 
somebody would relieve my mind on the subject. 

He cannot, of course, mean to say that a man may take poison and 
hold it in his hand, a short time, and yet not be poisoned; for every 
one knows that. Nor can he mean to say that the application of poi- 
sonous substances to the cuticle, especially of a part of the body which 
does not absorb, is uninjurious; for that would be to assert whatis 
also well known. Nor can he mean that to swallow poison enclosed 
and concealed from the lining membrane of the mouth, cesophagus 
and stomach, and by means of an emetic, or otherwise, to throw itup 
again immediately, does not poison ; for this is sufficiently obvious, 
What, then—I repeat the question, for it seems to me an importént 
one—does he mean? 

Perhaps you will direct me to Dr. P.’s own remark in the same sen- 
tence with the former, as an explanation of his meaning. ‘“ The prus- 
sic acid,” says he, “in a peach leaf or bitter almond may be used to 
flavor a custard with as little danger as rose water.” 

Such remarks—assertions, rather, for they are unsupported by facts 
—do not satisfy me. Can it be seriously believed that prussic acid, 
in contact with the mucous membrane of the stomach, in the lacteals, 
in the heart and bloodvessels, in the lungs, and even in the brain itself, 
in any degree, however small, is as innocent as “rose water?” Dr. 
P. himself may possibly believe it, but I do not; neither do I think 
very many of his other readers will. Can he prove what he affirms? 
If it can be proved, how? Analogy is against it. Facts are against 
it. Common sense is against it. Dr. P.’s own concessions are against 
it. Does he not profess to believe with Sir Anthony Carlisle, that 
“most aged persons die of actual disease in organs not worn out by 
the length of time they have been performing their functions ?” Does 
he not say that “the diseased alterations of every organ must have # 
cause connected with the exercise of the function of that organ?” 
Pray, then, what are the causes of diseased organs in old men? I was 
going to ask, what could have been the cause of the appearance of Dr. 
Holyoke’s stomach, since he did nothing to injure it, unless it were by 
taking small doses of poison; but the doctor has been harassed on 
that subject so long, that I forbear. I will only add that I shouldlike 


*The reader is referred to pages 119 and 127 of this volume —Ep..Jour. 
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exceedingly to understand the proofs of the position that “a man may 
take poison” into his system “and not be poisoned ;” or, in other 
words, that poison is not peison. 








The readers of the Journal cannot but be interested in this discussion. Here follows 
the feply. of Dr. Peirson.] 
Ps 


r* POISON NOT ALWAYS POISONOUS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Your correspondent looks too deeply for my meaning in the 
expsession “‘a man may use poisons and not be poisoned.” A man 
may use poisons in such small quantities that their action will be con- 
trolled, and their deleterious effects will be entirely prevented, by the 
conservative principle, which in some shape and under some name is 
acknowledged by all physioligists. This is my meaning as clearly as 
[can express it, and I need not refer to a multitude of familiar facts 
which exemplify it. The same vital affinity which prevents chemical 
agents from working changes in the structure of the stomach during 
life, also counteracts the specific effects of poison, provided the con- 
centration of such poison does not extend beyond a certain degree. 
Take, from the list of poisons in the article “ Toxicology,” in the ex- 
cellent Anglish “Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine,” iodine, alcohol, 
garden lettuce, carbonic acid—is it not obvious that we can receive 
the action of these substances in certain quantities, without their spe- 
cific effects being in the least degree developed? And yet aman may 
be narcotized by alcohol and lactucarium, and asphyxiated by carbon- 
ic acid. But the most familiar exemplification is in the action of heat 
and cold upon our systems. These are hurtful agents, destructive, 
even, in a certain degree of intensity ; and yet when their impressions 
do not transcend the ordinary power of resistance of the vis vitie, 
there is absolutely no injury done by them. And these remarks, I 
hold, apply to prussic acid. 

* Perhaps I have now said all it is safe to advance; but if you will in- 
sure me against the labor’of meeting controversy, | will add, that, as 
a friend of temperance, I do not like to see so much stress laid on the 
word poison. It is not enough to prove that an article contains poi- 
gt. Prove that its effects, when used as a beverage, are poisonous, 
aid that the natural consequence of its being introduced into general 
use will be that men will be poisoned by it, and then the inference fol- 
lows that it is wise to discard it. This I hold to be the proper con- 
nection which we, as physicians, have with the temperance reforma- 
tion, Distilled spirit has been tried by this rule, and the verdict is 
against it. Yours, &c. 

Salem, March 27, 1839. -A. L. P. 


. Dears rropucep sy Sweet Om anp Branpy.—Ellison; the keeper of a public house 
in Philadelphia, who recently furnished a foolish chap named Hiram Waters, with half 
& pint of brandy, next a bottle of sweet oil, and then another half pint of brandy, by 
swallowing which in rapid succession at Ellison’s bar, his death was produced in an 
hour or two, has been held to bail in $1000 as an accessary to the simpleton’s death. 

















* (178) 
MEDICAL INQUIRIES. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir:—Dr. Pierson, in your number for April 3d, says—“ Take, from 
the list of poisons in the article ‘ Toxicology,’ in the excellent English 
‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine,’ iodine, alcohol, garden lettuce, 
carbonic acid—is it not obvious that we can receive the action of these 
substances in certain quantities, without their specific effects being in 
the least degree developed? And yet a man may be narcotized by 
alcohol and asphyxiated by carbonic acid.” 

In reply to his question, I might answer in the negative. I might 
say it is not “‘ obvious” that we can “receive the action” of either of 
the substances here named, without their specific effects being in the 
least degree developed. Need I refer a learned and eminent sutgeon 
and physician to the case of those individuals who, having for some 
time breathed the fumes of lead in its deleterious forms; without ap- 
parent injury, tell us it does not injure them—or that df him, who, 
having been bitten by a mad dog ten years before, gravely assures us 
that it has not poisoned him, and yet eighteen years afterwards dies 
of hydrophobia ? 

But my business is not so much to deny what has been affirmed or 
doubted, as to propose a few inquiries. I do not expect they will be 
answered, as I have no claim on you or Dr. Peirson in this. respect; 
though I should rejoice to find a reply to them in some future number, 
from either of you or from any other individual. I would, however, 
observe, in this place, that I do not exactly like to have so much stress 
laid on the word poison. It is time mankind were more rational than 
to use doubtfuls at all—I mean in health. The question should be, 
not, what will be least hurtful, but what will be most useful. 

Is it true that the conservative principle—the vis vite—of the hu- 
man system, has the power of controlling the action of poisons on that 
system, however small their quantity, even the poison of carbonic 
acid or garden lettuce, to such an extent that their deleterious effects 
will be, as Dr. P. affirms, “entirely prevented?” If so, where is the 
proof? Will the loose analogy of the action of heat and cold on the 
living system be deemed sufficient ? 

Is it not true that, as a general fact, the smaller the quantity of any 
poisonous substance introduced into the blood, or even into the stom- 
ach, the greater is its injury to the living system in proportion to its 
quality. 

If the last question should be answered in the negative, does it not 
devolve on him who makes the reply, to show where the dividing line 
is between injury and noinjury? That is, if the vis vite can resista 
drop or a grain of some deleterious substance, so as to prevent, com- 
pletely, any evil effects to the living system, can it not resist two drops 
or grains? Canit notten? Can it not twenty? Or if not, I repeat 
it, where is the dividing line between poison and no poison, in the 
application of substances, all of whose parts are alike foreign to the 
human system ? Yours, &c. W. A. A. 
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IS THE BIBLE AGAINST FLESH EATING ?—SEARCH AND SEE. 


Ma. CamBeLt:—Sir: A request is made ina late number (see page 
147) of the Journal, for something to be said on the scripture argu- 
ments brought against flesh-eating. To this, a safe answer may be 
given.—Let every one, who has doubts, take the word of God and be- 
gin where the injunction says: “ The herb bearing seed, and the tree 
bearing fruit, this shall be your meat,” and from this starting point, 
with a concordance, examine every passage for and against, if possible 
ridding himself of a desire to find flesh-eating sustained, and the result, 
to say the least, will greatly disappoint him. Let him then read what 
Christ said on another occasion : ‘“* Moses, because of the hardness of 
our heart suffered it, but from the beginning it was not so.” 

The writer of this article, five years ago, was laboring under the 
same difficulty, at the same time eating flesh once a day.—Conscience 
was a little uneasy, appetite urged, till a resolution was made, to take 
the scriptures and be faithful. One month—with an hour and fre- 
quently two, a day—was thus employed, marking all the passages, 
and the evidence against the use of flesh greatly preponderated. The 
consequence was, not a mouthful of flesh has since been taken. Let 
all who are inquiring make the trial. The time will be well spent; 
doubtless both body and mind would be greatly benefited. 

To attempt to bring these arguments into a compass for the Journal, 
would be impossible. They are too multiform. Let each one earn 
his own bread by the sweat of his brow, and it will be much sweeter. 


SECOND AMERICAN HEALTH CONVENTION. 


The second Health Convention was held in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, May 8th, 1839, in the Tabernacle of the Presbyterian 
church, in Broadway, New York. The audience was numerous and 
highly respectable ; and amongst the gentlemen present were many 
from various distant places whom this Convention. had drawn together, 
affording unequivocal evidence of the progress of Physiological sci- 
ence, and the cause of human improvement. There were also present 
agreat number of ladies, who appeared to take a deep interest in the 
important proceedings of the Convention. 

We shall give a full report of the proceedings in the next Journal as 
written out by Mr Sutton, favorably known in New York, as a skilful 
reporter, from England. ‘The reports of the different speakers, on a 
variety of topics interesting to our readers and the public, will fill our 
next number, and to those who are benevolently disposed, who wish 
to diffuse knowledge on this subject, we offer the proceedings of the 
Convention at ten dollars per thousand or one dollar per hundred cop- 
ies. This will barely cover the expense of paper and press work with- 
out including expense of setting type, preparing report, &c. We 
hope our friends will send in large orders as soon as possible. The 
type will be left standing for several weeks. 
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BITE OF SERPENTS. 


Mr. Tucker—In your Farmer of February, I observed an inquiry from a subscriber 
stating that he was about to remove into a district infested with the rattlesnake, and 
wishing to learn a ‘certain cure’ for their bite. That there 1s a ‘certain cure’ for the 
bite of venomous animals, or that of the rattlesnake in particular, I very much ques- 
tion. The degree of danger depends on so many circumstances, that a remedy which 
might be successful in one case would be wholly ineffectual in another. There are, as 
almost every medical man is aware, abundance of certain cures for every ill that flesh 
is heir to, the bite of mad dogs and the rattlesnake included, current among the people 
of every country ; but the result shows that these certain cures are too frequéntly in- 
effectual. The bite of serpents, however, such as the rattlesnake, mockasin snake 
adder, or other venomous ones, is not as dangerous as many have supposed; and un. 
less aided by unfavorable causes, such as a heated and inflamed state of the system, or 
a wound on a large nerve or artery, are rarely fatal, though always productive of.con- 
sequences more or less serious. 

Prof. C. S. Rafinesque, in a memoir on the snakes known by the names Of copper 
head, rattlesnake’s mate, red adder, &c. &c., has the following remark : ‘a 

“ They are considered more dangerous than the rattlesnake, because they do not give 
notice of their vicinity, and lie concealed in the grass. The effect of their bite is simi. 
lar to that of the rattlesnake, and cured in the same way, by the prompt application of 
the Aristolochia serpentaria, (Virginia snake root,) Polygala senega; (séneca snake root,) 
Macrotya serpentaria, (black snake root,) éc., and other plants bearing, in consequence 
of their use in this vay, the name of snake root.” z 

Mr. Thomas Say, in his notes on American Herpetology, after mentioning Mr. Rafin. 
esque’s statement, adds :— 

“Tt would be more prudent to resort unhesitatingly to a more certain remedy, in the 
ligature, and immediate excision or cutting out of the part, where such an operation was 
practicable, or to cauteration, if the part could not be removed by the knife.” 

Mr. Say, in a subsequent part of his paper, mentions a number of cases in which 
the application of a living domestic fowl, directly to the wound produced an effectual 
cure. The feathers were picked from the breast and the naked part applied to the 
wounded place. In one case two of the birds so applied died in a few minmtes, it was 
supposed from the effect of the poison extracted. Mr. Say, however, when pratticable, 
would prefer extirpation, or the cautery, to reliance on any empirical treatment. 

On the supposition, or rather the fact, that the poisonous fluid is an acid, Prof. Cooper 
employed chalk in the case of stings of bees, wasps, &c. with’success, the alkali correct- 
ing the acid. Pursuing this hint, the use of volotile alkali has been recommended by 
practitioners of eminence ; and from a number of cases reported in the medical jour- 
nals of the country, it would seem the hopes of success from its use were well founded. 

In the January number of Silliman’s Journal is a record of the treatment of a case 
of bite from a rattlesnake or copperhead, by the plant Uvulfaria perfoliate (bell wort) 
which was successful. The child bitten was five years old, and the effects very severe, 
more so than would probably have been the case with anadult. The puncture was 
about two ipches above the instep. Prof. Douglas states that the plant is used with 
success by the Indians of the nothwest for the cure of the rattlesnake bite, and he wit- 
nessed cases of cure performed by it. 

For myself I should most rely on the course pointed out by Foutana, viz: a moder. 
ately tight ligature above the wound, and suction with some force and for a prolonged 

riod. A common wine glass is a good cupping glass, where such an implement can- 
not be had ; and even a tobacco pipe has been used with success for this purpose. An 
incision should be made at the place of puncture so as to allow the blood to flow freely, 
and if the ligature is speedily applied, suction will in most cases take the poison from 
circulation before it can seriously affect the system.. I am convinced that the danger 
from venomous snakes is greatly overrated, and that in ordinary cases little real injary 
is to be apprehended. Dr. McConnell of Mauch Chunk, had attended some 20 cases of 
bites from the rattlesnake and not one of them proved fatal. 

It may not be amiss to state here, that the common opinion that the age of the rattle 
snake is determined by the number of rattles, is not correct. According to Mr. Say, 
they ee gain more than one a year, and the number is probably regulated by 
the health of the animal, and the quantity of nourishment it receives. In Peale’s m& 
seum in Philadelphia, rattlesnakes have been observed to add three or four rattles a year, 
and lose as inany from the extremity in the same time. Mr. Peale had a snake which 
had eleven joints to her rattle when she came into his possession. He kept her fourteen 
years, and though joints were added and lost annually, at the death of the reptile itatill 
only eleven.—Guwnszs Farmer. 
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NOTICE OF MRS. GOVE’S LECTURES. 


[“ Credit to whom credit isdue.” The following notice of Mrs. Gove’s Lectures to 
the Ladies, we take from the “ Lobelian, and Rhode Island Medical Review,” a monthly 

jodical published at Newport.] 

This lady has lectured in Boston and in Providence on Physiology. She is laboring 
to enlighten her own sex into a knowledge of those truths which most concern them. 
selves to know ; and every where in this quarter, so far as we have heard, her lectures 
have been very much approved as calculated to disperse that lamentable physiological 
ignorance which weighs down in affliction so many of her sex. Greatly did we rejoice 
when we heard of this movement of Mrs. Gove, and our rejoicing was only mingled 
with regret, because we knew the necessity of a thousand such laborers in this vineyard 
of benevolence. She is now lecturing in New York, and it appears that the base and 
corrupt portion of the New York editors, whose moral sense is so blunted as to be inca- 

leof seeing the difference between gratuitous obscenity and physiological truth, 
most «wy! to be known, inasmuch as the sorest afflictions could almost invariably 
be warded off by the knowledge and observance of organic laws—these: same New 
York editors, who visit theatres and applaud and puff in their journals the most revolt. 
ing exhibitions of shameless obscenity, and the more gross the displays of the female 
dancers, the more lond their plaudits ring—these same editors can Jook upon all this, and 
admire, and prostitute their prints in commendation of such scenes, but the deeply im- 
portant truths whith Mrs. Gove unfolds to the most worthy and respectable of her sex, 
these same editors cannot endure—but assail her in approbious terms on the plea that 
these physical truths are wanting in decorum, and as improper for women to know! 
Oh detestable hypocricy! or moral sense wanting, or altogether perverted! Through 
ce, disease is every where among us, the result of organic laws, violated. Na- 
ture inflicts pain as the penalty of the infringement, and as a warning to desist from the 
course before disease further afflicts or death ends the suffering. In ignorance of nature’s 
laws and a blind credulity that drugs‘can make well whether the laws of health are 
Observed or not, reliance is placed upon physicians who poison and bleed, and so make 
what was bad, ten fold worse: whereas, if the knowledge which Mrs. Gove 1s laboring 
to diffuse were well understood—a knowledge of functions, and the laws by which 
the human economy is governed, and which should be brought to the knowledge of all, 
and made a part of every one’s education—what an immense amount of suffering 
might thus be terminated. From our inmost soul do we bid Mrs. Gove God speed in 
this most deeply important work in which she could be engaged. Would that others, 
who can, would go and do likewise. There cannot be the least shadow of reason offer- 
ed against the general diffusion of that knowledge which deeply concerns the health 
and well-being of all to know. Could the great amount of silent female suffering be 
generally known, it would plead trumpet-tongued to all who could “ feel another’s wo,” 
and at once demand the further extension of that light, whose laws obeyed, would keep 
disease at bay. 





Aputreration of Drues.—We caution all apothecaries and medicine eaters to be sure 
they have got the right kind of drug. In the recent examinations before Parliament, it 
was proved that opium was impregnated with iron dust ; calomel with sulphur of bary- 
tes; calomel with white precipitate of mercury ; scamony with chalk ; Peruvian bark 
with charcoal; Venetian red, Carthagenian bark, lignum vite, and satin wood ; calam- 
ine with sulphur of barytes and iron ; ginger with capsicum, sawdust, satin wood and 
flour; jalap with barley meal and lignum vite ; liquorice with common sugar, barley 
meal and tumeric ; lac and plumbago with coal, opium, extract of senna and water : 
thabarb with flour and tumeric ; nitrate of silver with nitrate of lead. 


Lessons on THE Human Frame.—Henry Perkins, Bookseller, of . Philadelphia,- has 
jast blished “Lessons on the Human Frame,’ designed for the use of Schools : 
y Dr. Bell. That is right. Let the regulars furnish the schools with “lessons on the 
human frame,” “class books of anatomy,” “outlines of physiology,” “houses. they 
they live in,” &c. &c. They are very competent to this task, and we bid them God 
speed in the performance. Booksellers will find it much to their advantage to send us 
acopy of all such works, as they will .be carefully reviewed, and y treated ac- 
to their merits, and thus be introduced to a multitude of purchasers. We differ 

not from the regulars on Anatomy, nor more on Physiology than they do from each 
other.—Botaxico-Mepicat Reoorper, CoLumsus, Oxo. 

















Miscellaneous Items. 


From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 


NEW METHOD OF FILLING DECAYED TEETH. 
> a 

To the Editorof the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal : 

Sir,—If the following account should be deemed likely to afford a hint to any of your 
readers, professional or nomprofessional, you are at liberty to insert it in your Journal, 

I am acquainted with a lady, about the age of thirty-five, whose decayed téeth are fill. 
ed with pine; and it answers a very good purpose. The following is her story, as I had 
it from her own lips—and she is a person of the most undoubted veracity. ‘ 

About four years ago, having heard of the process of filling teeth with gold, and the 
objects it was intended tooccomplish, and having several which were rapidly wasting 
away, the thought struck her that she would try a process that was less expensive, 
Her first step was to ascertain the exact shape and size of some of the decayed.places 
in her teeth ; which she did by filling them first with soft bread or dough:and care. 
fully removing it. _When this had been done, she cut out small pieces of pinéstood of 


the same size and shape with the dough, and-pressed them into the, tavities.* “By im- 
bibing moisture, the pieces of wood, of course, became enlarged, and. temained in 


their place, and the decay ceased. AER pa 

I examined her teeth about a month since, and found the pine‘#s firmly fij thewr 
cavities as if it had been inserted the day before, and answeringteks Yy:purp or the 
time, so faras I know, of pure gold. Indeed, I have had several veeth tled 1n the-ustal 
manner, by dentists who sustained a high reputation; but I never have had a particle 
of the filling in my mouth after the lapse of four years, or even of ‘ 

Dentists have long made use of wood, I believe, in inserting teeth, but the lady whom 
Ihave mentioned was wholly ignorant of the fact. The experiment was yer own 
purely ; suggested by that necessity which has so often and so appropriately bée styled 
the “mother of invention.” Indeed,1 am not aware that wooden plugs have ever been 
used by dentists in the work of filling teeth. Yours, &e. , 

Boston, April 9, 1839. W.A, A. 


LEAD FOR FILLING TEETH. 


A correspondent in this day’s Journal cites the value of wood, as a substitute for gold, 
in plugging carious teeth. However successful the experiment may have been in a sin- 
gle case, we apprehend that a serious objection would arise against an extensive and 
indiscriminate use of wood, on account of its imbibing the saliva, and ultimately becom- 
ing exceedingly offensive. We have been assured that lead is fully equal to gold, for 
filling diseased teeth, and by some thought even superior, on account of its elasticity. 
A lady, the wife of a physician about twenty miles from this city, had one or two teeth 
filled with lead, some eighteen years ago, which completely restored these organs to use- 
fulness, and has preserved them to this time. Every pressure of an opposing tooth gives 
the filling more compactness, and the general effect of years is to drive the lead,if 
placed on the top of the tooth, into every part of the cavity. No bad effects on the Méatth 
are said to be produced by it: indeed the quantity is so small, that the billionth past of 
a grain could never be in solution at once. Lastly, economical considerations should 
and will have some considerable influence on those who are so unfortunate as to require 
this slight, though important operation. One of the principal apologies of the dentist 
for the expense of filling teeth, 1s the cost of the gold. Nowif lead can be safely and 
savingly substituted, it will enable many to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
dental art, who are now too proud to acknowledge that they are kept from the manipu- 
lations of the dentist, solely on account of the apparent extravagance of his charges.— 
Ep. Mepicat Journat. 


Sineutar Loss or Muscutar Power.—A man has been walking the streets of Boston, 
lately, from the eastward, who has suffered such a perfect loss of contractile power in 
the posterior muscles of the neck, that he is wholly unable to hold uphis head. Suchis 
the sensation of weight, and so inconvenient is it to have it dangling, as it were, on the 
breast, wholly interfering with the use of the eyes or mouth, that a somewhat compli- 
cated machine has been invented expressly to remedy the case. An iron rod rups 
down the line of the spine, supported by straps from the hips upwards, encircling the 
body. Upon the top of the rod a broad band embraces the forehead, and thus the 
organs of vision are kept on a hoizontal line—and thus the poor fellow threads his way 
over the city, hooped up almost like a cask. How admirable, simple and symmetri 

is the apparatus nature employs—snugly packed away on the back of the neck—which 
maintains the head in an upright condition far more perfectly than the clumsy contti- 
vances of man, when his ingenuity has been taxed to the utmost.—Bosron Mep. Jour. 
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CROWS CAN BE CAUGHT INTOXICATED BUT ONCE. 


as following amusing article is extracted from the Peori (Illinois) Register.] 


*Colongl B. one of the best farms on the Illinois river. About one hundred aeres 
of it is now covéred*with wavingcorn. When it first came up in the spring, the crows 
seemed determined on its entire destruction. When one was killed, it seemed as though 
a dozen came ‘to its funeral. * And, though the sharp crack of the rifle often drove them 


_ away, they alwaysgreturned with its echo. 


The Colonel at length became weary of throwing grass, and resolved on trying the 
yirtue of stones. He sent to the druggist for a gallon of alcohol, in which he soaked a 
few quarts of corn, and scattered it over his field. The black legs came and partook 
With théir usual relish ; and, as usual, they were soon: pretty well corned; and sueh a 
cooing and cackling—such a strutting and staggering! The scene was hke—but I will 
make no invjdious comparison—yet it was very much like— 

When the boys attempted to catch them, they were not a little amused at their stag- 
gering gait, andabeir zigzag course through the air. At length they gained the edge 
of the s, ahdf-there, being joined by a new recruit, which happened to be sober, 
they pricd.ss Oe fop of their voices, in haw, haw, hawing and shouting the praises or 







eursés of alcohol Be was difficult to tell which, as they rattled away without rhyme or 
ry. mucit lige —- 

Butt nel sa¥egyhis corn. As soon as they became sober, they set their faces 

stedfastly against ol. Not another kernel would they touch in his field, lest it 

shéuld contain thee ed thing, while they went and pulled up corn for his neighbors. 


To return lift a.dog to his vomit—like a washed sow to the mire—like—not they. The 
have too much respect for their character—black as they are—again to be found drunk.” 


Accwwest aL Dearus anp Suterpes 1x France.—According to an official report, lately 
addressed to the king by the minister of justice, the number of accidental deaths in 
France during 1836 amounted to 6529, or 337 more than in 1835. One half of’ the per- 
sons who so perished were drowned. 

In 1836, 2340 individuals committed suicide; being nearly seven per day, and 35 
more than in 1835. Of these 1775 were men, and 565 females. The department of the 
Seine (Paris and its suburbs) furnished alone more than a sixth of the whole number— 
425; 11 of these suicides were under 16 years of age, (five of them were residents of 
the department of the Seine ;) 156 were septuagenarians, and 37 were above 80 years 


Of the, whole number 789 drowned themselves ; 672 hanged or strangled themselves ; 
478 killed themselves with fire arms ; 156 by suffocation with charcoal (122 belonging 
to the department of the Seine ;) 87 put an end to their existence with cutting instru- 
ments ; 47 took poison ; 94 threw themselves from elevated places, and 17 had recourse 
to other means of destruction. 

The motives assigned for these suicides were various. The greater number proceed 
from mental diseases ; next follow, domestic grief, physical sufierings, misery, and loss 
offottune. A great proportion was likewise occasioned by the immoderate use of wine 


and spiritous liquors. 


_ «Bedurt anp Corsets.—The females of Italy, according to Lady Blessington, are 


quite past their bloom and beauty at twenty-five years of age. The larger part of .our 
kee girls, who lace tight, never have either bloom or beauty to loose ;, and those who 
Tap n to live till fifty, are quite as interesting as at twenty. If there is any place of 
ent in the world to come, especially severe, we think it mast be reserved for 
corset-makers and cruel mothers.—Boston Tiss. 


' Berrer Dispense with Tea Pots anp Ketries.—A small lad, four years old, son of 
Mr. Hellesen, of Boston, died a faw days since, after the most excrutiating suffering for 
twenty-seven hours, front the effects of steam which he inhaled from the nose of a tea- 
while alone in a room. A similar case is recorded in the New York Sui, of a lit- 
oe boy aged three years, who applied his mouth to the spout of a teakettle containing 
boiling water, and was so badly scalded that he died’in a few hours. ’ 


* 
' Tae Larcest Mutticavtts Story vet is told by the Bridgton New Jeemey Chrenicle. 
A gentleman in Georgia, some five or six years since, obtained and planted a muiberry 
tree in his garden, where it stood untouched till the past winter, when it attracted the 
Attention of some one in the, trade, who offered the owner three cents a bud for the top 
of it. The bargain was struck, and on cutting off the branches and counting the buds, 
they amounted to twelve hundred and fifty dollars, there being 41,661 buds on the tree. 


‘ 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK IN BOSTON. 
AMERICAN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The third annual meeting of Spe American Puys- 
roLoGicaL Secigty will id at Boston, Wednes- 
day May 29th, at 8 o'clock ef the Rogen a in the 
Marlboro Chapel. > annual Report will be read 
and resoluiions an dresses offered by several of 
the trieads of Physiological Reform. 





ANOTHER GRAHAM HOUSE. 


We are happy to yr! that the increasing number 

of the triends of eur cause requires an additional 
sein New York for their accommodation. 

7, 4 ee friends of Pr -toned tompornage are 

acourage such hwuses, and New York is 

| -a al ‘the proat goatee of business and travel.— 

— ye ts locat Barclay street, which leads 


he Astor House thruugh West Broadway. 





New Yor« Parstotoaicat Socizety.—The regular 
meetings of the New York Physiolocical Society are 
held on the second Wednesday of every month. 





GRAHAM WAFERS. 


Bacolions we wafers, without “ shortning ” or swecten- 
ing, ure made opticlon ty tender, at the Roxbury 
Steam Bakery. ‘Te has always been difficult to make 
bread tender of noma but pure meal ard water; 
but by the application of steam poweft in working the 
bread, this di culty is effectually overcome. A sup- 

ly this wafer bread is to be kept. in whole and 

If barrel caska,at Themes D. Quincy’s No. 25 Com- 
mercial! sireet. Boston. 





To Conresronpents.—We have received several 

valuable communications for our Journal, No. 
No. 12 being devoted to the proceedings of the Health 
Convention. Among these communications, is one of 
considerable length from a friend in Athens, Ga. 





SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


wil sale at the Office of the Graham Journal, No. 9 
— street, Boston: Granam’s complete Work 
on the Science uamao Life: com — bie Lec- 
tures on Anatomy, Physiologs, ‘Patho ony wjcolusy, 
(or intellectual and moral phy sivloxy) and on Diet and 

eral af, Resiman. Twelve hunitred pages, in 2 vol. 
| area rice tines dollars and fifty cents. 





GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE, 
23, Brattle Street, Boston Transient company 4 
furnished with Board and Lodging, or their meals 
without lodging Regular hours for meals ere 6,12, and 
é o’cloc k —_ the spring and summer months. 
Ppowee tas he ieee and accessible to the boarders at 
a rs. 





, VALUABLE oye 
Kept constantly on hand, and for ale ¥., B vg 
Heactu Deposrrory, 126 Fu hy 
Combe on the Constitution of aunt § ee on iss. 
jon gaa Dietetics ; Combe’s System of Physiology ; 
Dr. Sweetser on Digestion, its Teotders 5 rofessor 
Hitchock’s Lectures on Dyspepeta Dr, Lamb's 
imeo in Chronic iseases ; The Gra 
bam Toornel, ol. 1 and 2 in neat cloth binding ; 
Lecture on jemic Dicgnses, 4 Sylvester — 
am ; Be puree to to Foose en, on Chastit. 
atise oo and Breadmakinx; Dr. 
‘oung Wite, Yonng Husband, Youug House- 
other, Yousg Man’s Guide, Health 
ealth, 











oung 
tyin 2 vol. Library of 
Ways of dives on Small Means; 
Mins ip,the Young in sorption to Health 
First one 5 Fegeed Annual Reports 
st eepee ings 


of Body 
of the ond sr fet been Societ 
of the eo oaion 838 ; us- 


nce Talos; Dr. Bartlet 
Healtha Moral Duty ; Dy Alontt’s cargos heise 
a Mr. Bande Address ; ; now on Health, 


their We friends come to the city to transact 
in ogortanty 10 they will so themselves of 
Tees ib pices oath to thommsivess Waetr 
that will prove =a ve ir 
: a » 


ci ec 
oy lr pg 
eprgen, We would avi our 
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GRAHAM HOUSE 
63 Barciay Srreet, New Yorn: 

Third door ftom West Broadway—five minutes walk 
froni the Eastern Steam Bout Landing. .. 
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